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EDITORIALS 


MUST READING — On another page of this 
issue there appears a reprint of an address by 
William C. Stolk, that should be read not once or 
twice but several times by every businessman and 
because our serious minded readers will want to 
pass this on to their associates, THE CANNING 
TRADE will make reprints available at cost. 


Although it would be quite impossible for the 
writer to add anything of value to this statesman- 
like address, some explantation is in order here as 
to why we have been so long getting around to 
printing it. The pace for a weekly editor is neces- 


- sarily a fast one, and every editor is governed by 


space restrictions. It is the policy of this publica- 
tion to indicate the trend, current developments 
and the manifold phases of the canning industry 
—managerial, technical, sales and merchandising, 
news, in an easily and quickly readable form for 
busy men. 


At the same time it is our purpose to provide 
longer and more detailed feature articles at the 
technical or managerial level. 


In the case of Mr. Stolk’s address, for instance, 
the new program was summarized and mentioned 
editorially in this column in our May 25 issue. The 
full address was purposely put aside for full treat- 
ment at a later date when the industry was not so 
busy. Right now, with the present labor-manage- 
ment impasse, with the threat of a false com- 
placency following Mr. “K’s” visit, with the 
American Can Company providing a powerful ad- 
vertising push behind the program (full pages in 
30 business papers during September and October 
including the September 21 back cover of “THE 
CANNING TRADE”), and with the seasonal 
packs safely tucked away, seems to be that time. 
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With reference to “K’s” visit, it surely must 
have occurred to many of our readers that there 
was a striking similarity, no matter how different 
the approach or the intent, and no matter how 
real, between the welfare programs of the two 
governments. On our present course we have 
traveled within “tax-sight” of socialism, and in 
the words of “K” himself, “socialism inevitably 
leads to communism”. 


CANNED GOODS OR CANNED FOODS? — 
This is the question asked by Country Gardener 
NCA President (he can cook, too) Norm Sorensen 
in his October 1 letter to the trade. “All of us”, he 
says, “have a pet peeve and one of the minor 
irritants in my life is the use of the term ‘canned 
goods’ when we are talking about canned foods. It 
is especially annoying when a canner habitually 
down-grades his products from ‘foods’ to ‘goods’.” 


“T expect there is a perfectly proper place to use 
the terminology ‘canned goods’. For instance, 
when we are speaking of canned oil, paint or 
possibly even pet foods. All the canned edibles for 
human consumption deserve to be dignified by 
being called canned foods, or at least so it seems 
to me.” 


These are indeed familiar words. For fifty years 
A. I. Judge, long-time Editor of this publication, 
carried on a one-man campaign to change this 
trade terminology. Yours truly, has on a number 
of occasions had something to say about this 
misnomer. Now that there are so many more 
“canned goods” it seems more important than ever 
that “canned foods” be referred to for what they 
are. 
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INDUSTRY 
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The Responsibility 
of Business in Public Affairs 


by WILLIAM C. STOLK, President 
American Can Company* 


I have become deeply concerned—as 
have many other businessmen,—with the 
ominous outlook facing our country. If 
things continue to go the way they have, 
there is real reason for serious doubt 
that we, as a nation, have a glorious 
future in store for us. 

If any businessman has not already 
been sold, he needs to be sold on the 
absolute need and urgency to participate 
in public affairs. My goal today is to con- 
vince you of the need for your participa- 
tion in this vital area and: for your help 
in encouraging, stimulating and helping 
your managers, your business associates, 
and your friends to do likewise. 


A NEW, INSIDIOUS CONCEPT 
OF FREEDOM 


We, as businessmen, have been working 
vigorously and conscientiously to increase 
productivity, cut coats and provide a finn 
basis for a constantly improving standard 
of living. But people in increasing num- 
bers are discovering that while we have 
been. busy developing, financing, pro- 
ducing and marketing new products and 
services, powerful forces have been work- 
ing at least as diligently to develop, 
finance, produce and market ideas that 
are seriously undermining our political 
and economic system. 

Standards are being lowered, ideals are 
being “downgraded, character is being 
weakened, and our Constitution is—in 
effect—being rewritten. The. Freedoms 
now becoming popular are: Freedom 
from ‘Care; ‘Freedom from’ Effort; 
Freedom Responsibility; and 
Freedom to Get without having to Give. 

The public is being hoaxed into believ- 
ing that the nation can consume more 
than it produces, that our standards of 
living can be increased by restricting 
output and reducing hours of work, and 
that the “giood life” is a life of irre- 
sponsibility. 


Efforts are being made to convince the 
public that the way to have booming 
prospefity in this country, improve living 
standards, and withstand the threat of 


*That, this, address was delivered as long ago as 
May 20, 1959 before a meeting of the Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers Association is of little 
moment.’ It ‘is perhaps even more timely today 
in view of thy recent visit of “‘K” and the serious 
unsolved labor problems, Please see editorial 


annihilation by Russia—is to froget the 
balancing of the budget, maintain exist- 
ing tax rates, increase government ex- 
penditures, hamstring business incentive 
and initiative, build a larger and more 
powerful central government, and move 
further and further along the road to- 
ward Socialism. 


Some politicians in government, in 
labor unions, in our two great political 
parties, and—sad to say—even in our 
educational institutions have been pro- 
moting concepts, ideas, and legislative 
actions which will surely rob the public 
of a substantial part—if not ultimately 
all—of its bank savings, Series E bond 
savings, life insurance protection, pension 
rights, and other property values. 


These same politicians are promoting 
the idea that business is suspect, that 
big business is particularly bad, that 
anything which is good for an employer 
could not be good for an employee. They 
are coldly contriving to break down 
public confidence in and respect for busi- 
ness — particularly big business. This 
despite the fact that business, and busi- 
ness alone, makes possible the goods and 
services used by consumers, the income 
used by tens of millions of people to sup- 
port their families, and—both directly 
and indirectly—the great bulk of govern- 
ment income. 


To my mind, we businessmen, indivi- 
dually and collectively, have become 
much too refined for this day and age. 
We have striven too hard to seek uni- 
versal acceptability for ourselves, as well 
as for our products. 


We have devoted too much effort to- 
ward attempting to find areas where we 
can agree with other business managers, 
with labor leaders and with government. 
We have made too little effort to think 
about, and speak out on areas of disagree- 
ment with labor leaders, with govern- 
ment, and even among ourselves. We 
must not, of course, confiine ourselves to 
the purely negative exercise of saying 
“we are against what you are for.” But 
in order to make clear to everyone what 
we stand for and why, we cannot avoid 
taking an open position against schemes 
that are designed to overturn the things 
we seek to advance. For example, as we 
speak out to support and promote the 
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continuance of a free competitive market 
for goods and services, we have to oppose 
the ideas of those who want to see all 
business management directed by some 
combination of federal bureaucracy and 
union “trusteeship.” 

Business managers have assumed that, 
in the area of public affairs, their re- 
sponsibilties to society are adequately 
discharged by making a financial contri- 
bution, once every two years, to the party 
of their choice and by contributing to the 
support of business organizations which 
take stands on legislative issues. This 
may have been adequate in the dim past 
—but certainly not in the recent past, 
and assuredly not now. 


CALL TO ACTION 


You and I and other businessmen, as 
corporate executives, must give more 
personal attention to our unique oppor- 
tunity to exercise the art of leadership— 
to fulfill our unique responsibility as 
managers of human resources. As cor- 
porate executives we have great oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate and promote sen- 
sible ideas and constructive actions for 
the common good. Let me be specific: I 
believe that the economic realities, and 
the social and political principles, that 
have operated to achieve success for the 
American Can Company as a corporation, 
are the same realities and principles that 
have operated to achieve success and 
prosperity for every employee—in our 
business, in your business, and for every 
citizen. 


As corporate executives, you and I 
stand at the head of groups of employees 
who can and will judge, first-hand, 
whether our management ideas make 
sense and deserve their agreement and 
support. When our own people learn 
first-hand from us what we stand for— 
and when they decide for themselves that 
they agree with us—we will have ac- 
complished our principal duty of leader- 
ship as corporate executives. 

This, however, is not the end of our 
task. 


You, and I, and other businessmen— 
as individuals—MUST, in order to be 
good leaders and good citizens, become 
politically sophisticated. We MUST, as 
individuals, personally participate in the 
job of helping to select, nominate, and 
elect able people to public office. 


If we fail to do so, we can look forward 
with certainty to the day when the cor- 
poration will become obsolete and the 
government will become absolute. 


Because we — in the American Can 
Company management—are so strongly 
convinced of» this, we decided some 
months ago to do something about it. 


THE CANCO PROGRAM 


We decided we were not going to be 
passive and thus be a party to permitting 
our country to be lead, unobstructed, into 
intellectual, moral and financial bank- 
ruptcy by a relatively few, highly vocal 
people—people who are either selfish, 
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shiftless, power-hungry, well-intentioned 
but misguided, or are proponents of 
another kind of political and economic 
system. 


Here, briefly, is what our company is 
doing in an effort to help preserve and 
strengthen our economic and _ political 
institutions. 


We at American Can Company have 
laid out a four-part program. Some of 
the parts are already in action, others are 
in the make-ready stage. Let me em- 
phasize that no part of our program is a 
one-shot project or a temporary cam- 
paign. All four parts are designed for 
long-term action, from now on. We wish 
we had started them years ago. 


Part one is to inform, equip and en- 
courage everyone in our management 
organization to lead out, and speak: out, 
. on the business facts that have a direct 
bearing on the economic and social well- 
being of our own company, our own 
people, and of the nation. And by “every- 
one in our management organization” I 
mean our people at every management 
and supervisory level from the front 
office to the shipping dock. 


Part two of our program is to make 
sure that every employee, and his family 
and his neighbors, gets from us, both 
face-to-face and in writing, a continuous 
flow of facts and viewpoints to round out 
his understanding and make it possible 
for him to reach judgments based on all 
of the truth rather than only part of it. 
We are constanly on guard not to under- 
estimate our people’s intelligence, or 
overestimate the amount of information 
they already have. 


The third part is to give our managers 
the opportunity to study political pro- 
cesses and learn the art of practical 
politics. Our purpose here is to give our 
managers, and through them all em- 
ployees, genuine encouragement to parti- 
cipate actively in personal politics—on 
their own time and at their own expense, 
in their own precincts and wards, through 
the party of their individual and personal 
choice. 


The fourth part of our program is to 
give elected officials, through our man- 
agement organization, our management 
views on important national issues as 
they come up for consideration in pend- 
ing legislation, 


The first two parts of this program do 
not require anything different in the way 
of organization structure or operating 
techniques. This is not to say, however, 
that these parts will operate by them- 
selves without careful planning and con- 
stant attention, from the chief executive 
on down. Several months ago I tried to 
summarize this area of our current pro- 
gram to our entire management organiza- 
tion, in the following three sentences: 


1. Let us extend our principles of 
sound and successful management 
to provide an increasing initiative 
to lead out and speak out, in our 
plants and offices and in our com- 
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munities, on the affairs that control 
the welfare of our business and the 
economic, social and political cli- 
mate in which we live. 


2. Let us take constant stock of our 
management decisions and actions, 
to be sure that our practices and 
actions are Always consistent with 
our principles. 


3. The task remaining, then, is to ex- 
ercise both personal and corporate 
leadership, in talking and writing to 
people to get them to think straight 
—to make the right choice under 
sometimes difficult circumstances. 


The third and fourth parts of our cur- 
rent program — encouraging personal 
political action, and putting our manage- 
ment viewpoint on national issues on 
record with Congressmen — are brand 
new activities in our company. I want to 
take a few moments to describe how we 
are going about serving our apprentice- 
ship in these new ventures. 


THE DEVELOPMENT PERIOD 


Our decision to participate much more 
actively and aggressively in public issues 
and personal politics was made some 
months in advance of the 1958 elections, 
although not in time to make an effective 
contribution to a better understanding of 
the major issues involved. We did, how- 
ever—through a personal letter sent to 
the home of each one—urge our 50,000 
employees to register and vote. 


During the second half of 1958, we also 
sent a series of letters to all of our top 
management people explaining the pur- 
poses of the program and soliciting their 
support. We asked 153 of these men— 
managers in plants and offices across the 
country—to act as official spokesmen for 
our company and establish direct relation- 
ships with the 153 Congressmen and 52 
Senators representing the areas in which 
our facilities are located. 


This group was asked to make them- 
selves known to their legislators, to in- 
vite them to their plants and offices, and 
to discuss subjects of mutual interest. In 
addition, we wrote to the Senators and 
Congressmen telling them of our new 
policy of taking a much more active in- 
terest in public affairs, of our desire to 
be of service to them, of our plan to pro- 
vide our employees with an increasing 
body of economic facts, and of our intent 
to speak out on important issues and to 
study legislative results. 


It would be heart-warming to you and 
even inspiring, to read the substantial 
number of replies received from Mem- 
bers of Congress which expressed warm 
approval and enthusiastic endorsement 
of our purpose. These letters were about 
evenly divided among Republicans, De- 
mocrats, liberals and conservatives. 


We are not yet well-enough equipped 
or experienced to be articulate on all im- 
portant national issues before this ses- 
sion of Congress, So as a practical matter 
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we are limiting ourselves this year to 
such critical matters as a balanced budget 
and sound fiscal policy, the encroachment 
of government controls over business, and 
an effective labor law. On each of these, 
we have considered the problem and have 
taken a company stand on what we be- 
lieve is right and what we think Congress 
should do. 


These positions are documented in de- 
tail based on our analysis of the need to 
favor or to oppose proposed legislative 
actions. They are being given to every 
one of our top management people. Our 
positions are also being made known to 
middle management and all other em- 
ployees through our normal communica- 
tion channels. 


The 153 managers selected as spokes- 
men for the company are asked to study 
these carefully formulated views, and 
then to make their conclusions known to 
their legislators. We, of course, expect 
that all of the others in top management, 
acting as responsible managers and 
public-minded citizens, are also studying 
our views and communicating their 
analyses to their Congressmen — on an 
individual and personal basis. We hope 
that eventually all fifty thousand em- 
ployes, their families and their friends, 
will join us in articulate support of the 
same objectives. 


Needless to say we appreciate that, to 
the extent corporate managers confine 
their communication of ideas to legisla- 
tors, their influence is limited. We want 
and expect our managers also to express 
themselves, on important issues to their 
management associates, to other em- 
ployees, and in public. We want and ex- 
pect them to help others to understand 
the fundamental of sound business, sound 
government and to enlist their support in 
working toward the common good. 


PROMOTING THE ART OF 
PRACTICAL POLITICS 


We expect to be succesful in helping 
our employees to gain an understanding 
of the kinds of legislation which will 
further the interests of themselves and 
their company, as well as the welfare of 
the country. But we know that we, as 
managers, cannot stop there. Manage- 
ment must also offer employees an op- 
portunity to learn how to translate 
knowledge into forceful and constructive 
action. 


For this reason we are currently test- 
ing out, at several of our facilities, a 
course designed to provide citizens with 
a basic understanding of the art of prac- 
tical politics. This is a course prepared 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce which 
brings together twelve to twenty people 
for a two-hour discussion, once a week, 
for nine consecutive weeks. It is ex- 
pected that those taking the course will 
be sufficiently well informed to exert a 
healthy and beneficial influence on poli- 
tics in their precincts and wards. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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INDUSTRY NOTES 


CANNERS CONVENTION 
SCHEDULE 


A schedule of the various meetings 
planned for the 1960 Canners Convention 
in Miami Beach January 18-20 has been 
formulated by the staff of National Can- 
ners Association with approval of the 
Convention Program Committee. 

In the following schedule all of the 
program sessions are firm dates but com- 
mittee meetings are still subject to con- 
firmation by committee chairmen. 

The Convention will be formally opened 
with the NCA Annual Meeting at 10 
o’clock Monday morning, January 18, and 
will continue through Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 20. On Tuesday and Wednesday, 
January 19 and 20, there will be open 
sessions devoted to scientific research, 
raw products, marketing, and fish. 

The Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association Exhibit will be open from 
Sunday noon through Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 17 to 20. Exhibit hours will be from 
noon to 4 P. M. on Sunday, and from 
10 A. M. to 4 P. M. on the other days. 


The following is the schedule of meet- 
ings to be held during the convention 
period: 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 16 
8:30 A. M.—Scientific Research 
Committee 


8:30 A. M.—Consumer Service 
Committee 


12:30 P. M.—Administrative Council 
Lunch 


4:00 P. M.—Food Editors Reception 
4:45 P.M.—Forty-Niners Award 
7:00 P. M.—State Secretaries Dinner 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 17 
8:00 A. M.—Legislative Committee 
8:00 A. M.—Claims Committee 


8:00 A. M.—Consumer and Trade 
Relations Committee 


12:30 P. M.—Board of Directors and 
Food Editors Lunch 

2:00 P. M.—Board of Directors 
Executive Meeting 

2:00 P. M.—Food Editors Conference 

7:00 P.M.—Old Guard Society Dinner 

MONDAY, JANUARY 18 

8:00 A. M.—Fishery‘ Products 
Committee 

9:00 A. M.—Nominating Committee 

10:00 A. M.—Opening General Session, 
NCA Annual Meeting, with elec- 


tion of officers and voting of 
resolutions 


12:30 P. M.—Procurement Committee 
12:30 P. M.—Raw Products Committee 
12:30 P. M.—Labeling Committee 
12:30 P. M.—Statistics Committee 
7:00 P. M.—CMSA Dinner Dance 


7:00 P.M.—Laboratory Research 
Smoker 


A two-piece cap, one of solid metal and 
one perforated for ease in shaking out the 
product, is being used by J. Colonna Bros. 
of North Bergen, New Jersey, to close 
glass jars of its Italian Kitchen grated 
Parmesan and Romano cheese. Both cap 
and jar (with “deco-fired” red label) are 
made by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division 
of Continental Can Company. The cheese 
product is distributed in East Coast 
states. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 19 

8:30 A. M.—Fishery Technical Session 

8:30 A. M.—Scientific Research 
Technical Session 

8:30 A. M.—Raw Products Technical 
Session 

8:30 A. M.—Marketing Session 

2:00 P. M.—Statistical Quality 
Control Workshop 

7:00 P. M.—Young Guard Banquet 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20 

8:30 A. M.—Research Session 
8:30 A. M.—Raw Products Session 
8:30 A. M.—Marketing Session 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT GRADES 


A proposed revision of the grade stand- 
ards for canned grapefruit was an- 
nounced October 2 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The current stand- 
ards have been in effect since January 
19, 1954. 

The proposed revision would adjust the 
recommended minimum drained weights 
downward in order to conform to good 
manufacturing practice. Minimum for 
grade A is changed from 58 to 56.25 per- 
cent of the capacity of the container, a 
reduction of 0.36 ounce in a No. 2 can. 
Grade B would be reduced 0.4 ounce. 

Other proposed changes would permit 
non-nutritive sweeteners and other in- 
gredients permitted by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Interested persons have until Oct, 23, 
1959, to submit views and comments to 
the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
26, D; 
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WILLIAM UNDERWOOD BUYS 
RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


The William Underwood Company of 
Watertown Massachusetts, has purchased 
the Richardson & Robbins Company of 
Dover, Del., it is announced jointly by 
George C. Seybolt, president of Under- 
wood, and William P. Richardson, execu- 
tive vice president of Richardson & Rob- 
bins. The sale was accomplished through 
the acquisition by Underwood of all 
Richardson & Robbins stock for an un- 
disclosed price. 


The transaction was described by Mr. 
Seybolt as “an ideal marriage of two of 
the nation’s pioneer quality food pro- 
ducers.” The William Underwood Co., 
in business since 1821, is the nation’s old- 
est manufacturer of canned foods. It’s 
Red Devil Trademark is the oldest food 
trademark in the United States. 

In addition to its well-known deviled 
ham, Underwood produces Maine sar- 
dines, clam chowder, soft shell clams, 
clam juice, and liver pate. It operates 
plants at Watertown, Massachusetts, and 
at Jonesport, Yarmouth and McKinley, 
Maine. The company has a substantial 
export business, primarily to South and 
Central America and Canada. 

Richardson & Robbins, in business 
since 1855, produces boned chicken, 
chicken fricassee, chicken a la_ king, 
chicken broth, egg noodles and chicken, 
and fig and plum puddings. 

Richardson & Robbins will operate 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary of Under- 
wood. Newly elected officers of R & R 
are George C. Seybolt, president; James 
D. Wells, vice president; Douglas A. 
Dickey, treasurer; and Malville Chapin, 
secretary. Members of the Richardson 
famiy will continue to take active roles 
in the operation of the Dover plant. 
William P. Richardson will manage the 
R & R operation. 


BETTER FOODS FOR BETTER 
NUTRITION CONFERENCE 


The second “Better Foods for Better 
Nutrition Conference”, sponsored by the 
Divisions of Foods and Nutrition and 
Food Processing of the University of 
Georgia, will be held March 3-4, 1960 at 
the Center for Continuing Education, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

This conference is planned for persons 
engaged in research, extension and 
teaching of foods and nutrition or food 
technology as well as home economists 
in business, lunch room _ supervisors, 
hospital dietitians, public health nutri- 
tionists, handlers and processors of foods. 
Special attention will be given to indus- 
trial and institutional problems in pro- 
cessing, handling and serving foods. 


Nationally recognized authorities will 
appear on this program to present the 
latest information. 

Anyone desiring further information 
may write Dr. J. J. Powers, Conference 
Chairman Head, Department of Food 
Technology, University of Georgia. 
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PRODUCT ard packers save time 


with 


HIGH SPEED 
CASE PACKERS 


Around the world, Burt Packers 
are speeding up production lines. 
They pack 2 layers with a single 
stroke! 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 


AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 401 E. Oliver Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


| THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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MILESTONE 


Billionth Can Of Spam 


A little over 20 years ago a Minnesota 
meat processor put a new, very different 
product in a distinctive package and sent 
it to market. It was becoming a real 
success when World War II came along. 
The product went to war, tangled with a 
powerful adversary, and was very nearly 
“killed in action.” 


How well this “hero” has survived in 
the years since was the subject of a 
ceremonal occasion September 15 at the 
National Barrow Show in Austin, Minn. 


The one-billionth can of the product— 
SPAM — was officially presented the 
people of the United States by H. H. 
Corey, chairman of the board of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co. Receiving it for the people 
was Dr. Don Paarlberg, special assistant 
to President Eisenhower. 


The recognition was something of an 
about-face for the near-casualty of World 
War II, when the powerful enemy it 
faced was military humor. Probably no 
product was ever subjected to such a 
shelling of unfavorable publicity as 
SPAM. The canned luncheon meat, al- 
though ideally suited for military use, 
became the butt of scores of cartoons, 
gripes, anecdotes and jokes. It was prob- 
ably a case of too much of a good thing 
for citizen-dollars who had been used to 
greater variety in their vittles. Also, 
possibly because the name was so easily 
said and easily recognized, SPAM bore 


the brunt of many gripes that actually 
were inspired by other military products. 


However, in the years after the war, 
the qualities that had originally made a 
success of SPAM overcame the battle 
scars. American GI’s returned to a 
country hungry for consumer products 
combining good quality with ease of use. 
Furthermore, the general change to self- 
service in food merchandising now de- 
manded packaged products with shelf- 
appeal to catch the eye of potential cus- 
tomers “pre-sold” by consumer advertis- 
ing. In these circumstances, SPAM 
proved a natural. 


40% OF MARKET 


At the National Barrow Show—with 
the wartime experience having become a 
memory—some of the current facts about 
SPAM came out, along with its deserved 
recognition as a pioneer product. 


Today, according to Hormel, SPAM is 
the leading spiced luncheon meat. Its 
approximately 40 per cent share of the 
national market gives it a big lead over 
its nearest competitor. 


Spurred by this pioneer, the canned 
luncheon meat business has risen to 
prominent proportions since the first 12- 
ounce can was packed by Hormel in 1936. 
Meat producers and packers have since 
increased national production of canned 
luncheon meats to more than 180 million 
cans a year, valued at about $80 million. 


SYMBOLIC CAN OF SPAM— Dr. Don 
Paarlberg (left), special assistant to 
President Eisenhower, receives a plaque 
representing the packing of the one- 
billionth can of SPAM, from H. H. Corey, 
chairman of the board of Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. at Austin, Minn. The presentation 
ceremony was held in conjunction with 
the National Barrow Show at Austin, 
where the commemorative can was cited 
as a “symobl of the efforts of food manu- 
facturers and meat packers to extend the 
market for farmers by improvement of 
products.” 


Since 1937, per capita use of canned 
meats has increased from 3.2 pounds to 
over 10 pounds a year. Canned luncheon 
meats represent about 18 per cent of this 
market. 


The little can of SPAM has indeed 
bounced back from its wartime “big joke” 
status to prove again that laughing last 
is laughing best. 


The billionth can of SPAM is “a sym- 
bol of the abundance of good in this free 
country, and of the role of food manu- 
facturers and meat packers in extending 
the market for the American farmer,” 
said Mr. Corey. 
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KITCHEN ASSISTANT—This vinyl jar and bottle opener that 
will remove screw caps of almost every size from a catsup to a 
mason jar has been intorduced by W. L. Gill Company of Red- 
lands, California. Handy new vinyl jar and bottle opener makes 
easy the task of removing stubborn screw caps of any size. 
Gripping ledges of graduated diameters provide necessary 
leverage. The openers are injection molded from a Geon vinyl 
compound, a product of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company. 
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. NEW PRODUCTS & PACKAGES 


Variety pack of jellies aimed at turning an impulse sale into a 
multiple sale has recently been’ introduced by Griffin-Toohey 
Foods, Inc., Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. Market research revealed 
that jellies are not a “shopping list” item but an “impulse” item 
and that Mrs. Average Housewife makes her decision as to 
brand, type and quantity of preserves to be purchased as she 
examines the items displayed on a supermarket shelf. To help 
influence this all important moment of decision, the company has 
selected this new eye-catching package in which the colorfully 
labeled glass jars are framed in the white multipack. Suppliers 
of components for the new package are: Glass jars by Ball 
| Brothers; Closures by White Cap; Labels by Philipp Lithograph- 


| ing Company; Multipack unit by Mead Atlanta. 


“NATURAL” APPLE JUICE 
MAKES HIT AT FAIR 


An attempt to check consumer reaction 
to a so-called “natural” apple juice de- 
veloped through research at Cornell’s 
New York State Experiment Station at 
the New York State Fair met with 
marked success, according to Station re- 
ports on the project. 


While the sampling of consumer likes 
or dislikes was limited to only about 
10,000 of the 500,000 or more persons who 
visited the Fair, due to limited stocks of 
the juice, reactions were almost complete- 
ly in favor of the new product. “De- 
licious,” “Wonderful”, “Where can I buy 
it?” were the questions asked the attend- 
ants. The hot weather that prevailed dur- 
ing the first few days of the Fair un- 
doubtedly stimulated interest in a cold 
drink of apple juice. Also, the fact that 
it was a free sample made it popular 
with Fair goers. 


Natural apple juice is described as a 
cloudy juice which retains much of the 
“body”, flavor and aroma of freshly 
pressed apples. Because of the addition 
of ascorbic acid or vitamin C to the 
apples just before pressing, the juice re- 
tains its natural light color and flavor 


which would otherwise be affected by 
changes due to the oxygen in the air. 


By handling the juice rapidly from 
time of pressing until after pasteuriza- 
tion and canning or bottling and by 
keeping all equipment in good sanitary 
condition, the processor can now supply 
high-quality natural apple juice for 
year-around consumption, say the Cor- 
nell food scientists. Apple juice pro- 
duced by this process is much more 
nutritious than ordinary apple juice and 
compares favorably in vitamin C content 
with citrus juices, they claim. 


“BILLIONS OF BOTTLES” 


This is the name of a new informative 
booklet recently released by the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute, 99 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. The 
colorfully lithographed 30 page booklet 
explains the art of glassmaking from its 
inception in ancient times to the present 
day complex production. The booklet out- 
lines the rich heritage of jars and bottles 
which contribute so much to health, com- 
fort and well being of succeeding gener- 
ations. 


NEW CANNED PORK PRODUCTS: 


Pork products, new in flavor and 
texture, packed in small cans to be held, 
under refrigeration until consumed, will 
soon appear in markets throughout the 
nation. These will include ham, pork 
shoulder, picnics, loins and beef and pork. 
luncheon meats, all of which have been. 
marketed in larger cans for some time.., 
Dr. A. R. Miller, of the Meat Inspection 
Division of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, said authority had heen 
given to pack the new products in con- 
tainers from 12 ounces up to 3 pounds. 
The new all-meat canned products are 
not heated as high as is practice for 
products in small containers now on the 
market, and will correspond closely. to 
flavor and texture found in these products. : 
in cans containing 3 pounds and over.. 


Seasoned Packs — Two new Del Monte- 
vegetable products have been introduced: 
at the headquarters of the California. 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif., these being Seasoned Sweet Peas 
and Seasoned Green Lima Beans. These 
were inspired by the success of Seasoned 
Green Lima Beans Parisienne, which 
made its debut this summer. 


The Commission Co., Inc., of Seattle Washington has intro- 


duced this new label for their products. The FAM’LY JOY label 
on right is a new design replacing the old label on left. Light 
blue background carries a white halo for the direct-color 
vignettes. Very legible variety names appear on an upper red 
‘ band. Labels are by the Muirson Label Co., Inc. 
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Illinois Canners Association has com- 
pleted plans for the Fall Meeting to be 
held at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, 
November 5. There will be a closed busi- 
ness meeting for canners in the morning, 
followed by a luncheon and a program 
open to all allied industry representa- 
tives and friends. Norman Sorensen, 
president of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, will address the meeting and 
there will be a forum of four leading 
Illinois State Senators to discuss and 
answer questions on the responsibilities 
of business in politics. 


Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association 
will hold its Annual Meeting at the Tall- 
corn Hotel, Marshalltown, Iowa, on Tues- 
day noon, November 3. The meeting will 
start with a luncheon followed by the 
business session and election of officers, 
reports of committees, and a number of 
important speakers. 


El Chico Foods, Inc., (Dallas, Tex.) 
processors of Mexican foods, has ap- 
pointed Wilson M. Krueger to the posi- 
tion of general sales manager. A veteran 
of 22 years in the food business, Mr. 
Krueger joined El] Chico in January 1959 
as national brokers sales manager. A net- 
work of brokers has now been established 
with plans to market El Chico frozen and 
canned Mexican food products from 
Coast to Coast. 


Hunt Foods & Industries (Fullerton, 
Calif.) is offering to buy the common 
shares of Harbor Plywood Corporation 
from stockholders at $22 a share. The 
offer limited to 60,000 shares, will close 
on October 19. Hunt now owns 54 percent 
of the stock. 


Harry Cox, food technologist with the 
Washington Laboatories of the National 
Canners Association these past seven 
years, became associated with the White 
Cap Company of Chicago, Division of the 
Continental Can Company, on October 1. 
Harry, a graduate of the University of 
Maryland, began his career on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland following gradua- 
tion. On joining NCA he was first en- 
gaged in processing work, and for the 
past year or two in standards and label- 
ing work. This publication has not at 
this time been advised of his status at 
White Cap. 


Haxton Foods, Inc., (Oakfield, N. Y.) 
canners of a full line of vegetables and 
apple sauce under the “Blue Boy” label, 
has asquired George W. Haxton & Son, 
also of Oakfield, which will be operated as 
the Frozen Food Division of Haxton 
Foods. The present line of frozen RSP 
cherries and brined cherries will be ex- 
panced for next season at the Barker, 
New York, plant. Main office of Haxton 
Foods is at Oakfield with plants at Oak- 
field, Wyoming, Waterville, and LeRoy 
New York. The company also packs the 
well known “Blue Boy” diet line of vege- 
tables and fruits. 


John H. Dulany & Son (Fruitland, 
Md.) food processors, held their annual 
sales conference in Washington, D. C., 
September 28 and 29, when 37 distribu- 
tors of the company’s frozen foods, re- 
presenting all sales areas, were present 
for discussion of sales and advertising 
plans for 1959-60, and new developments 
in packaging and products. A certificate 
of appreciation was presented to Tenneva 
Frozen Foods of Bristol, Virginia, which 
firm has been associated with the Dulany 
company for 10 years, thus joining a 
select group of 25 other distributors who 
have been handling the line for more than 
10 years. 


Morris April Brothers, Eatmor Divi- 
sion, has appointed Jones-Pratt Company 
of Seattle, Washington, to handle the 
Eatmor line of canned cranberries in the 
Seattle and Spokane areas. Morris 
Brothers Brokerage of Denver, Colorado, 
will handle the line in the states of 
Colorado and Wyoming. 


Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists will celebrate 75 years of ser- 
vice to the American consumer at the 
annual meeting of the Association to be 
held at the Shoreham Hotel in Washing- 
ton, October 12 to 14. Founding purpose 
of the Association in 1884 was to estab- 
lish reliable methods of analysis required 
for proper enforcement of fertilizer laws. 
Much of the work of the Association is 
now concerned with the methods of 
analysis for determining ntinute pesti- 
cide residues in foods, as well as methods 
for food additives, which are necessary 
under the latest amendments to the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
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New 


Buckeye Sugars, Inc. (Ottawa, Ohio) 
—Ray Pierman has been named general 
manager of the company’s tomato opera- 
tion. The company installed new peeling 
and trimming equipment for this season’s 
operations. 


Salada - Shirriff - Horsey, international 
food company headquartered in Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, will spend $2 million for 
advertising in Canada during the next 13 
months. More than $250,000 of this will 
be used for a new product, Instant 
Mashed Potato Flakes. Radio, television, 
and printed advertising will be used. 


DEATHS 


Dr. Bernard E. Proctor, 58, head of the 
Department of Food Technology at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
died in his office on September 24. Dr. 
Protcor was internationally known for 
his success in organizing the teaching of 
food technology, and for his original re- 
search work in food science and techno- 
logy. He was one of the founders of the 
Institute of Food Technologists and re- 
ceived its Appért Medal for outstanding 
achievement in food technology in 1956. 
He and his associates did much of the 
pioneer work on the effect of radiation 
on bacteria and various food constituents. 
One of his research programs was “cold 
sterilization” or food preservation by 
means of ionizing radiations. He made no 
prediction about the ultimate practicality 
of this method of food preservation, but 
if it does become a reality, Dr. Proctor 
and his co-workers will be due much 
credit for their basic research in the 
work. 


Dr. Walter H. Eddy, 82, professor 
emeritus of physiological chemistry at 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
and noted authority on nutrition, died in 
Lake Worth, Florida, September 28. 
During the years 1922 to 1937 Dr. Eddy 
and his assistants at Teachers College 
conducted a series of studies that estab- 
lished canned foods as reliable sources of 
vitamins. During that period there was 
widespread suspicion that the canning 
process destroyed nutritive values, and it 
was Dr. Eddy’s standing as an unbiased 
and competent investigator that earned 
acceptance of his findings and greatly en- 
hanced the prestige of canned foods, 
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National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers has admitted the following 
Florida frozen juice concentrators to 
membership in the Association: Adams 
Packing Association, Auburndale; Dairy 
Service Corporation, Brooksville; Florida 
Citrus Canners Cooperative, Lake Wales; 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., Dunedin; 
Minute Maid Corporation, Orlando; Ply- 
mouth Citrus Products Cooperative, Ply- 
mouth; and Snively Groves, Inc., Winter 
Haven. This brings the membership of 
ccncentrators in the Association to a 
level representing over 65 percent of the 
total production. Membership in NAFFP 
now totals more than 195 firms, repre- 
senting every type of consumer and in- 
stitutional frozen commodity. Members 
pack more than 1600 different items, re- 
presenting nearly $3 billion in annual 
sales, Lawrence S. Martin, Association 
Secretary-Manager, reports. 


Snively Groves, (Winter Haven, Fla.), 
grower, shipper, and canner of “Cypress 
Garden” brand of oranges, grapefruit, 
and tangerines, has named E. J. Hughes, 
division sales manager with headquarters 
in Winter Haven. Mr. Hughes, who has 
been associated for 25 years with chain 
stores, both independent and national, and 
formerly manager of the New York 
branch of Safeway Stores Buying Divi- 
sion, will be principally concerned with 
chain store sales. The company’s line in- 
cludes canned citrus juices, sections, 
frozen concentrates, chilled sections and 
juice, in addition to fresh fruit packing. 


Dr. Howard L. Stier, Director of the 
National Canners Association, Division 
of Statistics, has been elected vice chair- 
man of the Federal Statistics Users Con- 
ference, a group of government and in- 
dustry personnel who are concerned with 
the usefulness of statistics. Dr. Stier also 
was reelected to the group’s Board of 
Directors. At the Annual Meeting of the 
Conference, held in*Washington Septem- 
ber 29-30, he took part in a discussion 
panel on the adequacy of the Federal 
government’s statistical reporting on 
procurement activities. 


National Can Corporation has an- 
nounced that: Paul L. Brachle, with 37 
years of experience in can sales, has 
joined the company’s executive sales 
staff. 


Can Manufacturers Institute for the 
sixth straight year is the recipient of the 
National Safety Council’s Association 
Safety Award. Accident prevention plus 
the excellence of, and balance in, safety 
programs are the basis of this annual 
award. The 1958 safety program achieve- 
ments showed there were 45 fewer dis- 
abling injuries and the rate of 5.15 per 
million man hours of work was more than 
12 percent lower than the previous record 
year of 1956. From 1950 to 1958 the rate 
dropped nearly 65 percent and by 25 per- 
cent over the last five years. For this 
record CMI also received the 1959 Award 
of Merit from the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


For Information on . . . 


All firms: 


packed. 


Member firms of Association: 


Write to 


TRI-STATE FOOD PROCESSORS 


(Canners & Freezers in 
Del., Md., N. J. and the 
Eastern Shore of Va.) 


Names, Addresses, Plants and Commodities 


Products in Styles and container sizes; Key 
personnel; Brand Names, Phone Numbers. 


Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc. 


Easton, Maryland 
Latest Directory—Price $2.00 
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Hazel-Atlas Glass—Jack L. Hendrick- 
son has been appointed product sales 
manager of food containers and home 
canning jars for the Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Division of Continental Can Company. 
Mr. Hendrickson started with the former 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Company in 1936 and 
had previously been assistant product 
sales manager for food containers. He 
replaces J. C. Neuhart, who has retired. 
Harold J. Stullenburger has been named 
assistant to J. W. Thayer, general man- 
ager of sales. A number of the Hazel- 
Atlas sales offices have been consolidated. 
The Omaha and Kansas City offices have 
been combined with Paul Kodeck acting 
district sales manager, continuing to 
cover the Omaha territory as a represen- 
tative of the Kansas City office. The 
Milwaukee office is being combined with 
the Chicago office and John F. Chaney, 
Milwaukee district sales manager, will 
continue to cover the Milwaukee area as 
a Chicago office representative. 


NEW EARLY BLUEBERRY 


A new early blueberry for the North- 
east, named Collins, has just been re- 
leased by USDA and New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station for pro- 
pogation by fruit growers and nursery 
men. The plants are not available from 
USDA or the New Jersey Station, -but 
information on sources of plants and 
methods of distribution can be obtained 
from James Moore, New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Following The Market—Strikes Effect Cau- 

tious Inventory Policies — Tomatoes Under 

Pressure—Limited Interest In Corn—Stand- 

ard Beans Wanted — Demand For Pumpkin 

—Dock Strike Slows West Coast Fruits— 
Fish Steady On Short Supplies. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 9, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Canned foods 
buyers are slow to get started on volume 
replacements of most competitive canned 
foods, and following the market on a day- 
to-day basis apparently has become a 
fetish with many. The result is that some 
canners, anxious to get the ball rolling, 
have been coming in with price conces- 
sions. Far from stimulating the over-all 
sales picture, however, these concessions 
are taken as a sign of weakness and only 
tend to intensify the logjam of new 
buying. 


THE OUTLOOK —With the steel 
strike dragging on, and the dockworkers’ 
tie-up throwing a new monkey wrench 
into the works, distributors are becoming 
even more cautious in their inventory 
policies. Tight money is likewise a po- 
tent factor in the current situation. 
While buying of holiday lines is begin- 
ning to pick up, the saples are still largely 
negected. At the present rate of replace- 
ment, many distributors will wind up 
1959 with record low inventories, it is 
felt, auguring well for a brisk first quar- 
ter in the coming year. 


TOMATOES — The market remains 
under pressure. Tri-state canners are 
quoting standard 1s at 95 cents f.o.b. can- 
nery, but 90-92% cents is more repre- 
sentative of the going market. Similarly 
303s, listing at $1.20, are moving mostly 
at $1.17%4, with ranging $2.00-$2.05, 
and 10s $7.00-$7.25. Extra standard 303s 
command $1.30-$1.35, with 2%s at $2.25 
and 10s ranging $7.50-$7.75. Midwest 
canners are likewise far from happy over 
returns on the new pack, which finds 
standard 1s quoted at $1.00, 303s at $1.20, 
2%s at $2.15, and 10s at $7.25 at can- 
neries. The market in California, too, is 
dragging, with standard 303s at $1.22%, 
2*%es at $1.80, and 10s at $6.50. 
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CORN—Much of the limited buying 
interest at the moment continues to cen- 
ter in standards and extra standards. 
Tri-state packers are trying to hold the 
market for standard corn at $1.10, but 
are running into the competition of $1.00 
corn out of the midwest. Similarly, extra 
standards, which are quoted at $1.20- 
$1.25 in the East, can be bought at $1.10 
in the midwest. Prices for fancy are 
more near a parity, with tri-state packers 
quoting $1.30-$1.35, and canners in the 
midwest offering at $1.25 to $1.35. 


BEANS—Chains are still in the mar- 
ket for standard green beans which they 
can retail at a dime, and there has been a 
continued fair movement of standard 3038s 
in the East at a range of $1.00-$1.05 at 
canneries. Demand for extra standards 
and fancy is not too active, and the mar- 
ket is quotably unchanged. 


PEAS—Standard pod run sweets and 
early Junes continue to move in a fair 
way around $1.05 per dozen, but only 
limited interest is being shown in extra 
standards and fancy, which remain un- 
changed. 


PUMPKIN—There has been a good 
demand for early pack pumpkin in 10s, 
the new pack coming onto a virtually bar- 
ren market. The situation has been com- 
plicated in some areas where canners are 
reported having difficulty in securing suf- 
ficient cans. Midwestern canners are of- 
fering out new pack on the basis of $1.05 
for fancy 303s, with 2% at $1.55-$1.60 
and 10s at $5.50. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Buyers con- 
tinue in the market for canberry sauce 
for holiday needs, with the market fairly 
active on a late pack. Fancy continues 
to command $1.65 for strained 300s and 
$1.70 for whole, with 10s at $10.50 and 
$11, respectively. 


APPLE SAUCE—Current buying is 
clearing up carryover apple sauce hold- 
ings of many packers as the new can- 
ning season develops. Fancy 303s are 
generally held at $1.30, with 10s at $7.00. 


OTHER FRUITS—Buyers are care- 
fully checking their holdings of West 
Coast canned fruits in view of the pier 
tie-up which has temporarily interrupted 
water-borne shipments from California 
and the Northwest. Fortunately, most 
buyers took in needed fruits in good vol- 
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ume from the early pack and are covered 


on immediate needs. Additionally, con- 
siderable quantities of fruits have been 
moved Eastward by canners and are in 
warehousese strategically located with 
respect to major marketing centers. 
These consigned stocks, it is expected, 
will be sufficient to take care of any 
pressing needs of distributors until nor- 
mal shipments can be restored. 


CITRUS—Buying of citrus juices and 
other canned citrus products remains on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, with distributors 
in most instances moving to the sidelines 
to await offerings and pricing on new 
pack. No changes in quotations are re- 
ported. 


SARDINES—Maine sardines continue 
in steady position, with routine demand 
reported and prices unchanged. 

SALMON—With Alaska’s pack falling 
behind last year and supplies of wanted 
grades again tight, the market is in 
strong position. Canners are holding 
fancy Alaska red talls at $36 to $37 per 
case, with pinks commanding $24-$25. 
Medium reds are held at a range of $29 
to $31 in most quarters, all prices being 
f.o.b. Seattle. 

TUNA—The market for tuna has been 
rather neglected, and the season of peak 
consumption having drawn to a close, 
buyers are generally content to work on 
minimum inventories and watch price 
trends on the imported and domestic 
packs. 


CHICAGO MARKET | 


A Turn For The Better—Interest In Holiday 

Items—Better Days Ahead For Peas—To- 

matoes Show Improvement—Higher Corn 

Prices Rumored — Citrus Slow — Cocktail 
Sales Up Sharply. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., October 8, 1959. 


THE SITUATION—The trade here 
are still being very coy about forward 
commitments but several factors have 
developed recently which indicate they 
will either have to take action or pay 
the penalty of higher prices. Price in- 
creases have already been announced in 
the case of cocktail and dark sweet cher- 
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ries with the trade moving quickly to 
cover on cocktail. Now they find tomato 
products are moving higher and in the 
case of paste in tens they simply missed 
the boat. California packs will be down 
sharply from last year and canners are 
either temporarily off the market or have 
already pushed prices higher. Peeled 
tomatoes are likewise very strong with 
every indication of shortages developing 
later on. This situation has given local 
canners some ray of hope and even here 
the market is showing firmer tones. The 
kraut market is also very strong and 
while no price advances have been indi- 
cated as yet, no one would be shocked if 
higher prices developed later on. It is 
now quite evident the overall market has 
taken a turn for the better in some in- 
stances and is no longer just a one way 
street. 

Because of the advances noted above 
and the trade’s usual interest in the holi- 
day items at this time, business has 
perked up considerably with some real 
volume passing the past week. So 
many canned food items have been sell- 
ing at prices below what they should be 
any real sustained volume could change 
the entire picture in a hurry. As usual, 
advancing prices always stimulate the 
trade into creating the kind of volume 
canners would like to see. 


PEAS — The situation surrounding 
peas seems to be improved considerably 
as recent brand deals sold a lot of shelf 
size peas and tens were not too bad off in 
the first place. The latter size has been 
selling quite well although not at prices 
canners particularly like. Standard fours 
have been going at $6.00 to $6.25 with 
extra standards at $6.50 to $6.75 and 
fancy threes at $8.00. However, unsold 
stocks should not be burdensome and 
prices could improve in the near future. 
There are still standard 303 peas avail- 
able at $1.05 and the extra standard pic- 
ture has been complicated by heavy pres- 
sure to sell. Nevertheless, it looks like 
better days are ahead. 


TOMATOES—It is still possible to buy 
standard 303 tomatoes locally at $1.20 
but there are fewer places to buy them. 


The California situation has put some 
starch in the backs of a few canners and 
it looks like the bottom has been reached 
with higher prices in the offing. Cali- 
fornia peeled tomatoes are obviously 
going to be short later on and that will 
make a difference in the local picture. 
Certainly an improvement is necessary 
if local canners are to survive. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — The rains 
came on the West Coast and suddenly a 
sick industry started to get well. Can- 
ners there have been able to control the 
raw stock and pack what they want in- 
stead of being forced to run excessive 
tonnage into products in No. 10 tins. A 
few weeks ago the trade were quibbling 
about the price of $8.25 for 26% paste in 
tens and now they are paying $9.50 with- 
out hesitation. Catsup in tens is up 25 to 
50c per dozen and puree is up sharply 
from previous low levels. Tomato juice 
continues to lag but even this item is 
edging upward slowly. A much improved 
situation. 


SWEET POTATOES—Here is an 
item that is now attracting considerably 
more attention as the holiday season is 
fast approaching and that means more 
sweet potatoes will be sold. Fancy whole 
sweets in No. 3 squat tins are a popular 
item here with about an equal preference 
for syrup pack and vacuum pack. East- 
ern sources are now quoting at $2.15 
which is down about 10¢ from last sales 
of old pack. Fancy whole syrup pack 
tens are offered at anywhere from $9.50 
to $11.00 depending on the count involved. 


CORN—There is still a lot of talk 
ahout higher prices on fancy corn and it 
seems obvious action will eventually fol- 
low the talk. However, the trade are 
still paying no more than $1.35 for fancy 
308s and $8.00 for tens but any firm an- 
nouncements of higher prices to come 
would produce some real volume business. 
Extra standard grade is readily available 
at $1.10 for 303s and $7.25 for tens but 
the $1.00 price on 303 standard has sud- 
denly come to an end. It’s the low prices 
on lower grades that has hampered can- 
ner’s efforts to push faney grade to 


higher levels but that time may be fast 
approaching. 


CITRUS—Sales and shipments of cit- 
rus into the Chicago market have slowed 
to a crawl for two reasons. First of all, 
the trade are anticipating much lower 
prices and secondly Florida canners are 
either completely sold up or are very 
close to it. Reports from the South in- 
dicate new pack grapefruit juice, which 
will start going into cans in the sugar 
added state about the tenth of October, 
will open around $2.50 for 46 oz. tins. 
Orange juice, which will be available 
about ten days later, is expected to open 
around $3.00 and that is a sharp drop 
from the current market of $4.30. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Sales of 
cocktail are up sharply as the trade are 
hedging against higher prices which be- 
come effective shortly. Present day quo- 
tations will permit sales of 2%s choice 
at 3/$1.00 with a profit for the retailer 
and because this seems to be the magic 
number, distributors will cover heavily. 
New pack pears have been selling very 
well here as the trade feel current prices 
will permit some attractive retail prices 
and then the market was bare of tens 
which canners have been shipping heavily 
ever since new pears were ready. Sales 
of Cling peaches are just about nil as the 
trade covered so havily at original open- 
ing levels that it will take several months 
to digest what was purchased. Buyers 
are watching the prune plum situation 
carefully as weather damage and heavy 
government purchases may leave less 
fruit for sale than was available from 
last year’s small pack. 


PINEAPPLE — Shipments of pine- 
apple through gulf ports to Chicago have 
now been terminated due to a dock work- 
er’s strike but that still leaves the West 
Coast open and should not cause too 
much hardship. Island canners_ report 
lower stocks of solid pack fruit than last 
year but this may be due to recent heavy 
sales in front of a price increase. Unsold 
stock of pineapple juice are higher and 
sales here are off sharply because of com- 
petition from the mixed fruit drinks. 


Just Mail a Card 


20S. GAY STREET, 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Make Ita 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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Automatically unload and unscramble all size cans, 202-404 inclusive, with 
this one-man-operated combination. 
virtue. For complete information write or phone 190. 


Ask about the NEW —Shuttleworth CASE-PACKER, too. 
Designed by Canners for Canners. 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP., Warren, Indiana 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Peach Pack Statistics Issued—Still Packing 
Tomatoes — Cocktail Firms — Sardine Fleet 
Idle Over Price Dispute. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 8, 1959 


THE SITUATION — October got 
under way with an improved movement 
of many items in canned fruit and vege- 
table lists, along with price revisions on 
an upward scale. The late September 
rain caused some damage to crops but 
this is not as heavy as some early 
reports indiciated. Of special interest to 
the trade has been the bringing out on 
the part of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia of statistics covering the 1959 
packs of cling peaches, fruit cocktail, 
fruits for salad, mixed fruits and spiced 
cling peaches. These statistics were 
brought out earlier than usual and are 
subject to change when the regular can- 
nery audit is completed. 


STATISTICS—tThe report on the Cling 
Peach Pack by the Canner League of 
California indicates that the 1959 pack of 
cling peaches, converted to cases of 24 
No. 2% cans amounted to 21,452,437 
cases, compared with 17,545,331 cases 
last year. Likewise the 1959 pack of 
fruit cocktail on a 24/ 2% basis, was 
11,982,366 cases; fruits-for-salad, 854,- 
634 cases; mixed fruits, 403,466 cases, 
and spiced peaches, 661,136 cases. The 
packs in 1958 were: fruit cocktail, 10,- 
734,250 cases; fruits-for-salad, 610,860; 
mixed fruits, 265,170, and spiced peaches, 
352,088 cases. 

The pack of freestone peaches con- 
verted to a similar basis of 24 No. 2% 
cans, amounted to 65,117,465 cases, 
against a pack of 4,488,539 cases last 
year. 


TOMATOES — Canners continue to 
handle tomatoes on a rather heavy scale, 
despite the setback two weeks ago when 
an early rain brought operations to a 
stop for a few days. The tonnage han- 
dled for the season to September 26th 
amounted to 1,544,868 tons, against 1,- 
846,788 tons to a corresponding date last 
year. Some of the early pack was not of 
especially good quality and was priced 
accordingly and prices have firmed some- 
what now that quality has improved. 


BEETS—Mindful of the holiday sea- 
son just ahead, canners of beets are 
launching promotions on this item and 
sales of a featured brand in glass are 
reported as follows: No. 303, tiny whole, 
$2.25; No. 303 sliced, $1.55; buffet, 
$1.832% and buffet sliced, $1.021%. These 
are Texas pack beets packed by a Cali- 
fornia concern with widespread interests. 


FIGS—Canning of figs is largely at an 
end, with but comparatively few canners 
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handling this item. Some confine their 
operations to glass pack, while others 
make use of both glass and tin con- 
tainers. A featured brand is offered at 
$1.55 for buffet in tin, $3.10 for No. 303 
glass and $4.90 for No. 2% glass. A 
sizeable pack is made in tin in the No. 
10 size with prices varying on the count, 
or size of fruit. One canner offers 71/90 
count figs in No. 10s at $14.50, with 91/ 
110 count priced at $14.80. 


COCK TAIL—Fruit cocktail has firmed 
noticeably in price of late and buyers are 
asking for deliveries before the holiday 
season gets into full swing. The price 
list of a featured brand is: Buffet, 
$1.37% a dozen; No. 303, $2.25; No. 2%, 
$3.50, and No. 10, $12.50. This canner 
specifies that deliveries must be com- 
pleted by February 15, 1960. 


PLUMS—Plums are an item on which 
it seems buyers frequently neglect to 
specify shipping dates, with instructions 
sometimes postponed until late in the 
spring. The list of a West Coast canner 
now specifies specifically in late lists that 
a third of the purchase is to go forward 
in September and October, another third 
in November and December, and the re- 
mainder in January and February. A 
featured brand of De Luxe Purple Plums 
of Pacific Northwest pack is priced as 
follows: Buffet, $1.27%, No. 2\%s, $2.90 
and No. 10, $8.80. Glass pack is avail- 
able at $3.25 for No. 2%s and at $2.30 
for No. 3038. 


OLIVES—The picking and processing 
of olives will soon be under way in the 
Lindsay and Oroville districts where 
most of this fruit is grown and plans are 
being made for securing a wider market 
for this time-honored fruit. Olives are 
one of the oldest of fruits but consump- 
tion is limited in the United States, with 
processing limited almost exclusively to 
California. 


SARDINES—The 1959 pack of sar- 
dines in California promises to be the 
smallest in years, despite the fact that 
the fish are running well. The regular 
sardine purse seine fleet at San Pedro 
has been tied up for months over the 
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price to be paid for fish, but a settlement 
is promised for an early date. Last year 
to October ist fishermen had delivered 
37,567 tons to canners but this year to a 
corresponding date but 4,276 tons had 
been handled. The canned item in tomato 
sauce in one-pound ovals is priced at 
$3.75 a case of 24s. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
has picked up quite noticeably of late, 
owing to damage done the crop in the 
Central California area by high winds. 
Canners have stepped in to anticipate 
their requirements and the index number 
of California dry bean prices has ad- 
vanced 3.1 points to 189.4. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
8, 19338, AND JOLY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 288) of THE CANNING 
TRADE, published weekly at Baltimore, Maryland, 
for October 1, 1959. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 


Publisher—THE CANNING TRADE, INC., 20 
S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Editor—Edward E. Judge, 20 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


Managing Editor—Arthur J. Judge, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Business Manager—Arthur J. Judge, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) 


THE CANNING TRADE, INC., 20 S. Gay St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Arthur I. Judge, Pres., 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 
2, Md.; Arthur J. Judge, V. Pres.-Treas., 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 8 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 2144. 


Arthur J. Judge, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day 


of September, 1959. 
Mary A. Judge, N. P. 


(My commission expires May 1, 1961.) 


October 12, 1959 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
BUSINESS IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


How fast and how far we can go in 
offering this opportunity to an ever- 
increasing number of our employees will 
be determined on the basis of the results 
of our tests. 


Nevertheless, we are firmly convinced 
that if our political and economic system 
is to survive—perhaps, even if our nation 
is to survive—a very much larger number 
of citizens must actively work to aid in 
the selection of good candidates for 
public office, to nominate them, and to 
elect them. This being so, management 
has a definite responsibility to help pro- 
vide its employees with opportunities for 
political education. We, in the American 
Can Company, are fully committed to 
bearing our fair share of this responsi- 
bility. 

The payoff from all this educational 
effort will come only if and when knowl- 
edgeable people actually support the 
cause of good government with their own 
personal effort—using their own time and 
money. Thus a vastly increased number 
of people must be encouraged, stimulated, 
and urged to work in their own precincts 
and wards for good government, through 
the party of their individual and personal 
choice. We intend to provide this incen- 
tive. 

This is really all we should do. Because 
the decision to work or not work to pro- 
mote the cause of good government must, 
of course, be left to the individual’s per- 
sonal conscience. 


In conclusion I want to quote Thomas 
Jefferson. He said “I know of no safe 
depository for the ultimate powers of 
society but the people themselves; and if 
we think them not enlightened enough to 
exercise their control with a wholesome 
direction, the remedy is not to take it 
from them, but to inform their discretion 
through education.” 


If and when your management, our 
management, and other business manage- 
ments are well on the way toward dis- 
charging these important responsibilities 
to our employees, our companies, and our 
country, in the field of public affairs, the 
people will, we can be sure, become en- 
lightened, and — as Thomas Jefferson 
phrased it—exercise their control with a 
wholesome direction. 


FOOD, 1959 YEARBOOK OF 
AGRICULTURE 


A book packed with information on how 
to eat better and cheaper has just been 
published by the U. S Department of 
Agriculture. 

Its title is Food, the 1959 Yearbook of 
Agriculture, and it is the latest in the 
series of annual volumes that have been 
printed for 110 years. 

Its 65 chapters and 736 pages tell 
much of what 72 nutrition experts in the 
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USDA, other Federal agencies, and 12 
colleges know about weight control, food 
energy, vitamins, proteins, amino acids, 
fats, carbohydrates, calories, minerals, 
quality in food, costs, fads, habits, and 
nutrition programs. 

It has 36 pages of simple recipes that 
further the book’s main theme—for good 
health, eat some of the basic foods every 
day. Fourteen pages give questions (with 
answers) that many people have asked 
about food. One section spells out the 
nutritional needs of expectant and nurs- 
ing mothers, infants, teen-agers and 
young adults, and people over 25. 


An extensive table that lists calories, 
vitamins, water, etc., in the common 
foods will be useful to many readers. 
With it are tables of recommended 
allowances for various age groups and 
trends in heights and weights, a guide 
to eating, and meal plans and menus. 


Other chapters discuss grades of meat, 
eggs, and fish; freezing, canning, storing, 
and preparing food at home; food plans 
at different costs, changes in U. S. diets, 
learning and teaching good eating habits, 
school lunches, and our future food sup- 
plies and needs. 


Most of the contributors to the book 
are holders of doctor’s degrees, deans of 
colleges, and top-level administrators, but 
their writing is by no means stuffy. The 
subject is important to everybody, they 
say, and they write so people can under- 
stand. 

In his foreword, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson says “It is a 
very important book. But the full meas- 
ure of its importance depends on how 
well and how widely it is read and how 
well and widely the information it con- 
tains is used. I feel sure that it will be 
a powerful force pointing the way to 
stronger bodies, stronger homes, and a 
stronger country.” 

The Yearbooks of Agriculture are 
published under annual Congressional 
appropriations, which despite rising 
paper and printing costs have remained 
the same since 1953. Distribution is 
mainly by Members of the Congress. 
Copies can be bought at $2.25 each from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. No person or unit in the 
Department of Agriculture has copies for 
general distribution. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other pro- 
cessed foods during August 1959 totaled 
22,789,000 pounds ready-to-cook weight, 
up 11 percent from the quantity used in 
August 1958. The poultry used consisted 
of 16,603,000 pounds of chickens, 6,182,- 
000 pounds of turkey and 4,000 pounds 
of other poultry. 


ILLINOIS CORN PACK 


The pack of Sweet Corn in Illinois for 
1959, as reported by the Illinois Canners 
Association, totaled 7,422,530 actual 
cases, a 34 percent increase over the 5,- 
538,000 case pack last year. 


October 12, 1959 


1959 IOWA PACKS 


Figures released by the lowa-Nebraska 
Canners Association, show the pack of 
Sweet Corn in Iowa for 1959 to total 
1,201,923 actual cases. This compares 
with 1,087,472 cases last year. 

The pack of Cut Asparagus for the 
State was 39,780 actual cases. The State 
packed 700,000 cases of 14 ounce Catsup 
and 30,000 cases of 46 ounce Tomato 
Juice. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements, to be 
opened on the dates stated: 


CANNED OR BOTTLED PRUNE JUICE— 
October 27 


CANNED MUSHROOMS — October 26 — 
Small Business Only 


CANNED CONDENSED CREAM OF MUSH- 
ROOM SoUP—October 27 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
(Continued from page 5) 


JANUARY 17-20, 1960—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting and Exhibit, Hotel Americana, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1960 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Americana, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


JANUARY 25-27, 1960 — ASSOCIATION 
OF INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTORS, Annual 
Convention, Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 


FEBRUARY 9-11, 1960 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Raw Products 
Conference, Wisconsin Center Bldg., 
Madison, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1960 — Canadian 
Food Processors Association, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 


MARCH 3-4, 1960 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Canners Work- 
shop, Allenberry Lodge, Boiling Springs, 
Pa. 


MARCH 6-10, 1960 — NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 19th 
Annual Convention & Exposition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 14-15, 1960 — _ TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
DuPont Hotel, Wilmington, Del. 


MARCH 20-22, 1960—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 56th Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MARCH 22-23, 1960—-WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meetings, Wis- 
consin Center Bldg. and Loraine Hotel, 
Madison, Wis. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Mammot 3.40 
Large 3.30 
3.20-3.25 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal............00 3.00 
Large 2.90 
Med.-Small 2.90 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. pa 
No. 1 Pic. — 
No. 300 

BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 

EAST 

Bey., Fe: Gtyle, 8 OB. 1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

Ex. Std., 97% 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

Bid. Cat, Bo. BOS. 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 6.25 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 

1.60-1.75 


No. 10 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..—— 
No. 10 — 


No. 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Sea, Cut, No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 7.00-7.50 
Std., Cut, 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WeEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303...... 1.70-1.75 
10.00-12.00 
Cub, BO. BOB 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. DOB 1.20-1.30 
No. 6.50-7.00 
Std., 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
o. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Sua. 1.20-1.35 
No. 6.75-7.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1 304, 40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
1.25-1.30 
7.00 
6.00-6.50 
BLUE LAKES 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 35 
4 sv., 303 2.20 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 303.......00 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 9.15 
Ex. Std. BOB. 1.45 
No. 8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., = Gr., No. 303 ....2.25-2.50 
No. 14.00 
Small, No. 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 12.25 
Medium, No. 303 .... 1.75-1.90 
No. 1 11.00 


0 
Ex. Std., G. & W., No. 303.......... 1.40 


Mip-WEstT 
Stall. 2. 10 
No. 10 12.25 
10 11.00 
En Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ 45 
No. 1 
BEETS 
East, Fey., Diced, 
No. 308 1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 10 


Fey., SL, 8 


No. 05 
No. 5.00 
Diced, No. 808 1,00 
No. 10 4.76 


CARROTS 
Fey., Diced, No. 303 .... -00 
00 


10 
Mig-West, Fancy, Diced, 


1.00 
5.00 
Sliced, No: 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1,20-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 1.75 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., -» Fey., 
No. 12 oz. 1.35-1.40 
No. 308 .......0 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.25 
10 ..7.25-7.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
2 sv., 8 oz. —- 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. = 
3 sv., No. 
Ex. Std., 2 No. ‘50 
o. 10 8.00 
1.15-1.25 
No 6.75-7.50 
3 sv., No. 10 
No. 10 6.65 
Pod Run, No. 308............0. 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 
East SWEETS 
a Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
10 7.25 
Bx, ‘Std, 1.15-1.25 
7.00-7.25 
sta. "No. 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.25 


Mivwest ALASKAS 


Fey., 1 sv., 8 o2z.. 
1 sv., No. 


-1.60-1.70 


4 sv., No. 303 
6.00-6.50 
Mip-WEst SWEETS 
Fey., 8 sv., No. 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 7.50 
Ex. Sta, 3 sv., No. 303....1.30-1.8714 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
be 1.15-1.174% 


..6.50-7.00 


Ungraded, No. ‘15+1.17% 


6.50-7.00 
su, “Une: No. 303.......... 1.05-1.121%4 
6.50-6.65 
Fey., No. 2% 

East, Fey., No. 2¥2........ 
No. 10 0-5.75 

SAUERKRAUT 


Midwest, Fey., No. 808 ssl. 12% 
2% 


No. 10 


75-4.95 

SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 
No, 2% 95-2,00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


6.50-6.75 
Rey No. BO 
No. 1.85 
No. 10 5.65 
Calif., a” 1.15-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 4.80-5.00 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 —-- 
2.15-2.20 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
No. 21% 
No. 10 
95-1.00 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Fla., Std., No. 303 1.2 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 303 2.10 


No. 
oO. 2.50-2.75 
9.35 
"NO. 303 1.22% 
-No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.50 
Bt, BOB 1.27% 
0 7.00 
No. 
14 oz 1.50 
8.75-9.25 
mia: west, Fey., 14 oz. ........1.65-1.70 
'10.00-10.50 
East, Fey., 14 1.77%-1. 
o. 10 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Cont... OB. 6.80 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26 %...0400010.85 
No. 10 (per doz.) 
TOMATO PUREF 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 
1.4714-1.52% 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1 .045, 
1.02% 
6.00 
Mav 1.045, No. 
No. 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.30-1.35 
BD. -7.00-7.25 
Std., ‘No. 303 1.20 
No. 
Calf. 
(Fast) 
SL, No. 10 8.00-8.25 
APRICOTS 
13.50 
Choice, 2u% 3.25 
No. 11.70 
Std., No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.50 
Fev., Wh. Peeled, No. 2% ........ 4.00 
No. 10 13.50 
BLUEBERRIES 
.2.65-2.75 
CRERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
R.A., No. 2% 
Choice, No. 2% 
» 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 808 2.15 
No, 2% 8.8214 
No. 10 12.15 
Choice, No, 808 
No. 2% $.15-8.25 
No. 10 11,85 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.85 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303.........1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Choice, No. 808 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Std., No. 303 
2.35 
8.90 
Foy... No. 3. 10-8. 15 
No. 10 11.25 
No. 10 0.35 
PEARS 
No. 2% 3.4 
10 12.25-12.75 
No. 303 2 
No. 2% 3.10-3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
Std., No. 303 1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.50 


PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 


Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2 6.95 
24/2% 8.05 
6/10 7.50 

Crushed, 24/2 5.60 
24/2% 7.00 
6/10 5.95 

Choice, 
24/21 6.95 
6/10 6.95 

Std., Slices, 24/2 
24/21 6.65 
6/10 6.10 

PIIMS, PURPLE 

No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.50 

Choice, No. 303 1.50 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 7.00 

JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. 2.00-2.15 
46 oz. tin 2.60-2.75 
CITRUS 

1.40-1.45 

46 3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 

46 oz. 2.55 
ORANGE 

Fla.. No. 2 1.80 
46 072. 4.30 

PINEAPPLE—Per Case 

Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2 2.70 

12/46 oz. 2.80 
TOMATO 

46 oz. : 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 

= 01.15 

"3 20-2. 85 

46 oz. 2.15 
No. 10 4.40 

FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 

Red, No. 36.00-37.00 
24.00-25.00 

17.50 

P.S. Socekye, 24.00-25.00 

13.50 

11.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 

Ovals, 48/1’s ........ — 

Maine. Oil Keyless 8.50 

% Oil Key Carton .... —— 
SHRIMP.Dev. 4% oz. per doz, 

Jumbo 6.00 

Large 5.50 

Medium 4.90-5.00 

Small 4.40-4,50 

Broken 4.00 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 44's 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s ....10,25«10,75 
hunks 
Grated 7,00 


1 Sv., No. 
2 BV., NO. 2.00 
B BV, SOB 
Box, B B 
3 sv., No. 808 
4 sv., No. 
B WV B OB. 200 
“ 


